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Proceedings at New Haven, October, 1866. 
Proceedings at New Haven, October 24th and 25th, 1866. 



Pursuant to adjournment, the Society assembled on "Wednesday, 
October 24th, at 3 o'clock, p. m., in the Library-room of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale College, at New Haven. 

The chair was taken by the President, Pres. Woolsey of Yale College. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read by the Recording 
Secretary and approved. 

The Committee of Arrangements reported the order proposed by 
.them for the present meeting : that the literary session be adjourned at 
about 6 o'clock, till 9 o'clock on Thursday morning, and that the So- 
ciety accept the invitation of the Corresponding Secretary to meet so- 
cially at his house on Wednesday evening. The report was accepted, 
and the order adopted. 

The Directors announced that they had designated Wednesday the 
15th of May, 1867, as the day on which the next Annual meeting 
should be held in Boston, and had appointed Prof. Peabody of Cam- 
bridge, with the Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, a Committee 
of Arrangements for that meeting. 

They further recommended for election to membership, 
as Corporate Members : 

Rev. William H. Fenn, of Portland, Me. 
Mr. Henry M. Pierce, LL.D., of New York. 
Rev. Thomas C. Pitkin, D.D., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Schmid, of White Plains, N. Y. 
Rev. James R. W. Sloane, of New York. 
Mr. E. Bailey Smith, of Middletown, Conn. 
Gen. A. von Steinwehr, of Wallingford, Conn. 
Mr. Albert B. Watkins, of Fairfield, N. Y. 

and, as Corresponding Member : 

Dr. Adolf Bastian, of Bremen. 

The correspondence of the past half-year was next presented, and 
read in part. Among the extracts read were the following : 

From Rev. E. B. Cross, dated Toungoo, May 17th, 1866 : 

" I enclose to you a paper which I have prepared on the Karens and their lan- 
guage. In 1853, 1 gave the Society, by request, an article on the traditions and 
religious beliefs of the Karens.* A great deal which was then unknown in regard 
to the different tribes of this remarkable people has since been discovered. 

" I have dwelt on the peculiarities of Karen grammar, without entering into ex- 
tended comparisons with the grammars of other languages. It will be seen that 
this is plainly a member of the general family of languages of Farther India ; and 
the distinctness of its peculiar features might almost entitle it to claim the place of 
typical language of the family. The philosophy of its grammar is essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the grammars of the West. It may be safely said that, if 
an intelligent and competent scholar should reduce the Karen grammar to its true 
system, without taking western grammars for his model, nearly the whole nomen- 
clature of the science would be changed. 

" I have by no means exhausted the subject, either of the general characteristics, 



* Printed in the Society's Journal, voL iv, p. 289 seq. 
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or of the number and peculiarities of the dialects of this language. The gospel is 
advancing among the Karen people, and revealing new tribes and new varieties of 
speech. 

" But this people are interesting not solely by reason of the variety of dialect 
exhibited by them. Like the Jews of heathen Greece and Asia Minor in the 
times of the Apostles, the Karens are the lodging-place for the beginning of the 



From Rev. H. H. Jessup, dated Beirut, Sept. 19th, 1866 : 

" I take pleasure in sending you, for the Society, the first volume of Mr. Butrus 
Bistany's new Arabic lexicon, the Muhit el Muhit. Mr. Bistany is going on with 
the publishing of the two remaining volumes as rapidly as possible. The price to 
non-subscribers will be four pounds sterling for the three volumes. I think you 
will be pleased with it." 

From Hyde Clarke, Esq., dated Smyrna, July 7th, 1866 : 

" What is going on in these districts is chiefly in the way of illustration. For 
the Troad, Mr. Frank Calvert has communicated to me a new memoir, with his 
latest observations, which I publish in Murray's Handbook for Turkey, with other 
observations. The Baron Paul Des Granges, of Athens, a photographer of emi- 
nence, has just visited me on his return from the Troad, where he has taken numer- 
ous views for the new work of the learned Dr. von Halin, the Austrian consul at 
Syra, who has lately taken up that region. Mr. R Poppleton Pullane, an archeolo- 
gi'st of reputation, has just arrived here. He is charged with a mission from the 
Dilettanti Society to excavate on the site of the temple of Apollo Smynthius, near 
Assos, in the southern Troad. 

" It may be mentioned, as a curious confirmation of ancient traditions, that dur- 
ing the spring the fields in the neighborhood of Pergamus have been ravaged by 
hosts of mice. The Smynthian Apollo was the foe of mice. These vermin have 
this year done much harm to Turkey. 

" On the Lydo- Assyrian monuments of our district I have already communicated 
to you the latest news. 

" In the Ephesus district Mr. Svoboda has continued to take numerous photo- 
graphs, and has proposed to me the publication of a joint work. I hope he will 
next take Magnesia ad Mseandrum. He has also executed fourteen views for a 
work on Ephesus proposed by Mr. J. T. Wood, an architect employed on excava- 
tions by the British Museum. 

" M. Ernest Renan, I understand from his communications, will in his next vol- 
ume embody his observations made during bis investigations at Ephesus. I exam- 
ined at his request the church of St. John, and obtained further evidence. My 
opinion is that this church and the great mosque are identical. 

" I have not found anything in my late explorations of the Ephesus district. I 
spent some time fruitlessly on the question of the Roman roads beyond Aziziel, 
one the main road from Ephesus to Magnesia ad Mceandrum, and the other, per- 
haps, a road from the Panionium to Magnesia. 

" Mr. Wood thinks he has discovered the shrine of St. Luke at Ephesus, but this 
opinion rests on no good evidence. 

"Mr. Svoboda has photographed Aidin, the ancient Tralles." 

From the same, under the same date : 

" I send you the Revue Arch6ologique of Paris, with a memoir by Messrs. Georges 
Perrot and Edmond Guillaume on the Pseudo-Sesostris of Ninfi. It gives some of 
the most recent opinions of the learned world on the Lydo- Assyrian monuments of 
Asia Minor, with many notes of my own, and will put the Society in possession of 
the present state of this new and important subject, which involves a modification 
in the ancient history of Asia Minor. 

" I differ from the learned authors as to the road from Sardis to Smyrna and that 
from Ephesus to Phocsea, as referred to by Herodotus, and I think I have informed 
the Society of my last year's explorations. It is quite true that the present monu- 
ment is off the road from Sardis to Ephesus ; but this is only an error of Herodo- 
tus, and I doubt if he ever saw the monument. The present is not the first attempt 
to represent the pass in which the monument is as the road from Ephesus to Pho- 
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CBa. But I doubt the identification, for the following reasons: The pass in ques- 
tion does not appear to represent a main road. If treated as the road from Ephesus 
to Phocsea, the traveller would, on reaching the plain of Cassuba or the Ninfi Chai, 
have a troublesome route to Phocsea, either all the way around by Magnesia ad 
Sipylum and the valley of the Hermus, or crossing the difficult pass of Kavakli 
Dereh (the present road from Kassuba to Smyrna), and so along the Boornabat 
plain. 

" There is another well-defined pass leading off the Ephesus road at the foot of 
the Takhlatu mountain by the villages of Takhlatu to the village of Achiklar, right 
into the Boornabat plain. At Takhlatu are such large remains as are only to be 
explained by a well-frequented route. I now conceive that the second Sesostris is 
to be sought for at the back of the mountain on which is the first. 

" I may observe that on the cliffs near Ephesus are some niches as w»lldefined 
as those of the Pseudo-Sesostris or Niobe." 

From the same, under date of June 18th, 1866 : 

" The receipt of the Pseudo-Sesostris has been already acknowledged by the So- 
ciety, and I have since sent the photograph of the Niobe. I now send the photo- 
graph of the newly discovered colossal head near Smyrna, found by Mr. Frederick 
Spiegelthal, and photographed by Mr. A. Svoboda. This monument is on a smaller 
scale than the others, and does not embrace the whole figure. I consider it, how- 
ever, as belonging to the same general group, and class it as Lydo- Assyrian. It is 
about one mile from the Caravan Bridge, and the same distance from the Baths of 
Diana (Hulka Boonar), on a part of the Boojah range, in the valley of St. Ann or 
the Meles, opposite Mt. Pagus. It is on the cliff or wall of an amphitheatral open- 
ing, partly quarried, and, as I think, partly natural, and which has doubtless been 
used as some kind of theatre. 

" The head is carved on a projecting knob of limestone, and Mr. Svoboda's pho- 
tograph shows the best side of the figure, but the necklace is not so well defined 
on that side as on the other. The nose, left eyeball, and mouth are marked and 
injured by musket-balls, some of them fired by shepherds within the last few years. 
The large ears we consider to represent horns. The necklace is well cut, and con- 
sists of oblong dies strung together. What by others are considered as a human 
arm and hand I rather look upon as the paw and elaws of a beast. 

" On each side of the head, down below, are large rock-cut tombs, one of which, 
to the left, consists of two chambers, and is inhabited by a beggar. The neighbor- 
ing amphitheatral formations also show signs of tombs. 

" We continue our researches, in the hope of finding the other Pseudo-Sesostris 
described by Herodotus. In this month, Mr. Spiegelthal has made a most interest- 
ing discovery, namely of a reproduction or replica of the well-known Pseudo-Sesos- 
tris of Nymphaeum, described in my former paper. It is close by on the 6ame 
brook, but lower down on the margin of the brook, and obscured by brushwood. 

" Mr. Spiegelthal affirms that it is colossal, like the other, and has the same de- 
tails, lance, bow, etc., but that the face is more injured. He has arranged for me 
to examine it. 

" Mr. Georges Perrot has called my attention to a rock-cut monument mentioned 
by Mr. Hamilton as near Isbarteeh (Sparta tes Pisidias), in the interior, and I had 
despaired of getting any account of it ; but fortunately an archaeologist has pro- 
ceeded there, and I have applied to him." 

After the reading of the correspondence, communications were de- 
clared in order. 

1. On the Niobe of Magnesia ad Sipylum ; and, On the newly dis- 
covered Lydo-Assyrian Monument of Smyrna ; by Hyde Clarke, Esq., 
of Smyrna. 

These two brief papers were read by the Corresponding Secretary, in connection 
with the letters of Mr. Clarke on the same and kindred subjects, given in full above. 
Each was accompanied by a photograph of the monument treated of. Mr. Clarke 
expresses his opinion that the Niobe is altogether an artificial work, against those 
who hold that it is a natural formation, or such a formation touched up and per- 
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fected by artificial labor. Besides the tomb Dear the other monument now occu- 
pied by a beggar, spoken of in the letter, Mr. Clarke says that in the adjoining 
hollow are evidences of rock-cut tombs blocked up with masonry, which he is 
hoping to explore. 

These papers bear date of May 3d, 1866. 

2. On the Formation of the Chinese Language, by Rev. E. W. Syle, 
of Pelham, N. Y. 

Mr. Syle gave a succinct account of the characteristic features of the Chinese, 
and of its mode of writing, illustrating his remarks by reference to written docu- 
ments. He described the process of learning the written language practised in the 
native schools, and thought that the absorption of time and mental effort in the 
task of acquiring and handling an instrument so unmanageable and burdensome 
was one of the main causes of the comparative stagnation of the Chinese mind. 

3. Rev. S. H. Calhoun, D.D., of the Syrian Mission (at Abeih), ex- 
plained the present position of affairs in the neighborhood of his field 
of labor, and described various journeys which he had made in and 
about the chain of Lebanon, speaking more particularly of his visits to 
Baalbec, and of the aspect of the ruins there. 



The Society met again at 9 o'clock on Thursday morning, in the 
same place. 

Before the reading of communications was resumed, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary brought once more to the notice of the Society the sub- 
ject of the Bopp Fund, first presented before them a year ago, and read 
from the last circular of the Committee (dated May 16th, 1866) their 
proposal as to the disposition to be made of the income of the fund 
(which now amounts to 8000 thalers) : it is to be applied to " the sup- 
port ojl a young scholar, of whatever country, who shall have already 
completed his university studies, in order to the continuance of the 
same, wherever it may be ; as also, to the bestowal of prizes for com- 
pleted scientific labors, or to the support of scientific undertakings — in 
all cases, of course, only within the departments cultivated by Prof. 
Bopp, of Sanskrit philology and comparative grammar, with special 
reference to the Indo-European family." The Secretary stated that the 
American subscriptions to the fund now amount to two hundred dollars, 
which sum he hoped would be yet farther increased. 

The Secretary also read, from the last-received number of the Mo- 
natsberichte of the Berlin Academy, an account by Prof. Lepsius of his 
recent discovery of a bilingual (hieroglyphic and Greek) monument at 
Tanis in Egypt, longer than the celebrated inscription of the Rosetta 
stone, and in a perfect state of preservation. He pointed out the ex- 
ceeding interest and importance of the discovery. 

4. On the Chinese Musical Notation, by Rev. Mr. Syle. 

Rev. Mr. Syle explained the method in which the Chinese managed to indicate 
musical tones, their length, and their accent, and in which the combination of the 
tones with the words intended to be sung to them was made. He further charac- 
terized the Chinese gamut and the style of the national music. His explanations 
were fully illustrated with charts and other documents. 

5. On the Cedars of Lebanon, by Rev. Mr. Calhoun. 

The speaker described his visits to the celebrated grove of these trees, so well 
known by the accounts of travellers, and gave a very interesting description of its 
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situation and aspect, with details respecting the age and mode of growth of the 
trees. He also spoke of other groves of the same tree upon other parts of the 
same range. 

6. On the Classifications of Languages, by Prof. W. D. Whitney, of 
New Haven. 

This paper was stated to be mainly an extract from a general treatise upon lan- 
guage and its study which the writer had now in press. The classification of lan- 
guages into families, on the ground of proved or probable descent from a common 
ancestor, was first succinctly sketched, and the evidences on which it repose9 were 
reviewed, being shown to be in part correspondences of material, in part morpho- 
logical correspondences, or analogies of structure. The less certain and satisfactory 
character of the latter kind of evidence was alluded to. The morphological classi- 
fication, depending upon style of structure only, was then set forth — the division 
of human tongues into monosyllabic and polysyllabic, into isolating, agglutinative, 
and inflective, and so on. The defects of this mode of classification were pointed 
out : as its inequality, there being but one genetic family in the isolating class (the 
Chinese etc.), and two in the inflective (Indo-European and Semitic), while the 
great mass of languages was agglutinative; the heterogeneousness of its classes, 
there being differences of structure between the two inflective families, as also be- 
tween certain of the agglutinative families, hardly, if at all, less important than 
those which separate the great classes; and its indistinctness, certain languages 
constituting transitional forms between one class and another. Miiller's distinction 
of " family," " nomadic," and " state " languages was criticised. Schleicher's scheme 
of formal notation for the characteristic features of linguistic structure was ex- 
plained and illustrated. Classification by general value as means and instrument 
of expression was also spoken of, the various and diverse items of value which 
have to be taken into account in making out such a classification were pointed out, 
and the difficulty of the task indicated. Finally, the superior value and importance 
of the genetical method was shown ; it is the first and directest object at which 
the comparative philologist aims, it furnishes the necessary foundation of all the 
others, and with its establishment are directly connected those more general ethno- 
logical conclusions which form so conspicuous a part of the interest of linguistic 
science. 

7. Rev. Mr. Syle exhibited a number of Chinese pictures illustrating 
the national superstitions, especially those connected with the doctrine 
of transmigration, and accompanied the exhibition with oral ex- 
planations. 

8. On the Karens and their Language, by Rev. E. B. Cross, Mission- 
ary in Farther India ; read by the Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. Cross's letter accompanying this paper has been given above. 

The paper begins with an account of the name " Karen," which Mr. Cross explains 
as signifying 'first, aboriginal,' and regards as indicating the belief by the Burmans 
that this was the race of original possessors of the soil. Their language was first 
reduced to writing, by the missionaries of the American Baptist board, about thirty 
years ago, in two principal dialects, the Sgau and Pgho ( Pwo, Sho), of which the 
former is looked upon as the especially typical language of the race. The gram- 
matical and lexical works in which they have been already treated are mentioned, 
and Mr. Cross then proceeds to draw out his own independent statement of the 
peculiarities of Karen speech, treating first of the spoken alphabet, including the 
five (or six) tones which, as in the other monosyllabic tongues, are used to help the 
variation of meaning of the words, then taking up the means of expression of 
grammatical relations, by the means of afformatives or adjunctive words. Into 
the details of the statement it is impossible here to enter. The clannishness and 
segregation of the tribes of Karens, and their necessary consequence, the great va- 
riety of dialects, are spoken of, and an enumeration of many of these dialects is 
given, with indication of their relations and respective importance — it being stated, 
however, that there are not a few tribes of which the names only are known. 

By way of appendix, Mr. Cross reports a Karen tradition respecting the origin 
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of their race, in two versions, as given by the Sgau Karens and by the eastern 
Rghais, two extreme members of the race. It represents them to have come from 
the west, along with their brothers, the Chinese, and to have been left behind by 
the latter. The Bghai tradition speaks of a metal plate as left by the departing 
Chinese for their ancestors, and of this plate Mr. Cross remarks: "The book, or 
brass and gold plate, spoken of in this tradition, is still in existence. It is said by 
a trustworthy and learned Karen, Rev. Quala, who has seen and examined it, to be a 
thin lamina of metal, of a very dark color, and smooth and shining ; and on«j end 
seems to have been cut off, so as to destroy some of the letters. The letters are- 
said by Quala to resemble those of the Hindustani, and to be entirely unlike the 
Burmese. The same authority states that the Red Karen King, Kaiphogyee, who* 
holds this plate, has also in his possession five ivory plates, in shape and size like 
the ordinary Burmese palm-leaf strips, or about two feet in length by two and » 
half inches in width, and covered with the same kind of characters." 

After the reading of this communication, the Society adjourned. 



